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Report  of  the  President 


"Are  universities  giving  good  value  for  the  public  money 
they  receive?" 

The  question  comes  up  frequently  in  public  and  private 
discussions  these  days.  Often  critics  pick  particular 
charges  of  "inefficiency."  They  have  heard  that  there 
are  many  small  classes  in  universities;  that  there  are 
more  professors  than  necessary,  and  that  they  are  most- 
ly idle;  or  that  buildings  are  too  big;  or  that  university 
costs  are  climbing  madly.  Such  claims  are  usually  er- 
roneous, and  in  any  case  ignore  the  whole  reality  of 
what  a  university  has  to  do  with  the  resources  it  receives. 

A  problem  in  responding  is  that  the  real  "productivity" 
of  a  university  is  not  something  that  can  be  worked  out 
in  financial  or  other  quantitative  terms.  Crude  input  in 
dollars  can  be  counted  to  the  last  cent.  But  true  "output" 
consists  of  things  that  cannot  be  expressed  with  figures, 
things  that  go  on  in  people's  minds.  It  is  made  up  of 
thousands  of  individual  processes  of  learning,  under- 
standing and  discovery;  and  it  is  the  quality  of  these  that 
count  just  as  much  as  the  number  of  people  concerned. 

A  weighing  of  the  dollars  involved,  however,  against  the 
totality  of  what  goes  on  in  a  modern  university  I  believe 
reflects  very  favourably  on  the  university.  On  this  basis 
I  claim  that  the  universities  of  Ontario  are  giving  high 
value  for  the  public  funds  they  receive;  and  on  the  whole 
are  carrying  out  a  very  important  task  for  society  with 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Some  facts  about  Carleton 
provide  a  good  illustration. 


Opportunities  for  Learning 

In  1970-71  the  average  government  grant  per  full-time 
equivalent  student  at  Carleton  worked  out  at  $1,680. 
With  this  supportthe  university  provided  a  quite  immense 
array  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  learning.  De- 
pending on  their  programs  and  stages  of  work  students 
had  some  1,000  courses  open  to  them;  and  these  were 
necessary  to  cover  the  different  main  areas  of  knowl- 
edge and  various  levels  of  study  in  them.  Available  to 
the  students  as  appropriate  for  their  programs  were  lec- 
tures, group  discussions,  tutorials,  seminars  and  thesis 
supervision;  many  worked  in  laboratories  with  highly 
sophisticated  equipment  which  had  to  be  tended  by 
technicians,  or  in  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  needs  of 


particular  disciplines,  or  had  as  required  the  use  of  a 
complex  computer  installation.  All  students  had  open  to 
them  over  600,000  catalogued  items  in  a  library  that 
grew  substantially  in  the  year  -  from  operating  funds  — 
but  which  requires  much  further  continued  development. 

Some  classes  were  large,  too  large;  others,  particularly 
at  advanced  levels,  were  small,  as  they  needed  to  be. 
The  arithmetic  average  of  regular  class  sizes  was  38. 
The  size  of  this  figure  obviously  indicates  problems  in 
general  easy  personal  communication  between  teachers 
and  students.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  one-to-one  professor-student  discussion,  es- 
pecially in  graduate  areas,  but  also,  although  to  a  lesser 
extent  proportionately,  on  the  undergraduate  side. 

Many  outsiders  assume  that  student:teacher  ratios  in 
universities  are  much  higher  than  in  high  schools.  Ac- 
tually last  year  at  Carleton  the  ratio  was  17  to  1,  while  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  province  a  general  ratio  seems 
to  have  been  16  to  1.  There  are  of  course  built-in  higher 
staff  costs  because  university  faculty  are  paid  more  than 
high  school  teachers,  and  should  be  because  of  the 
much  greater  number  of  years  of  preparatory  study 
needed.  Furthermore  in  many  complicated  areas  of 
university  work  larger  numbers  of  technical  and  admin- 
istrative staff  are  essential  to  support  the  actual 
teaching. 


Breadth  and  Depth 

A  typical  average  cost  in  public  funds  per  high  school 
student  in  Ontario  last  year  was  $1,100.  The  more  one 
thinks  about  the  $1,680  average  public  grant  to  Carleton 
the  better  the  performance  of  the  university  in  its  use  of 
resources  appears.  These  days  high  schools  offer  con- 
siderable choice  of  subjects  to  their  students,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  variety  that  the  university  has  to  provide. 
And  the  range  at  the  university  has  to  be  great  not  only 
in  breadth  of  areas  of  study  but  also  in  depth.  At  Car- 
leton the  levels  of  work  range  from  immediate  post-high 
school  to  the  outer  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  many 
areas.  The  $1,680  average  figure  as  well  as  providing  for 
a  smooth  continuation  from  high  school  has  to  cover  the 
work  of  graduate  students  in  very  advanced  areas  of 
knowledge  which  require  large  amounts  of  faculty  time, 


library  material  or  complex  laboratory  and  computer 
facilities. 

The  $1,680  average  grant  had  to  support  a  substantial 
amount  of  activity  that  is  not  actually  teaching  but  is  es- 
sential in  university.  Active  faculty  research  must  go  on 
or  else  one  is  talking  not  of  a  university  but  of  some 
other  institution  of  post-secondary  education.  Recently 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  teaching  and  research  functions;  and 
there  is  room  for  more  consideration  of  the  most  appro- 
priate balance  and  interplay  between  the  two.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  if  faculty  members  are  prevented  from  pursuing 
vigorous  research  then  the  university  is  not  only  resign- 
ing from  the  task  of  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  humanity 
but  is  also  draining  the  vitality  of  its  teaching,  particular- 
ly at  advanced  levels.  And  with  today's  students  woebe- 
tide  the  faculty  member  who  goes  into  a  graduate  semi- 
nar or  an  advanced  undergraduate  class  without  being 
aware  of  the  latest  developments  in  his  field.  Actually  a 
good  deal  of  the  non-teaching  time  of  many  members  of 
faculty  is  not  spent  on  direct  research  work  but  on  study, 
on  broadening  his  knowledge  and  keeping  up  with 
new  findings,  new  information  or  new  writings.  Because 
of  this,  most  faculty  members  work  more  hours  per  week 
than  most  people  in  business  and  government.  Faculty 
study  research,  which  is  critical  for  effective  teaching,  is 
expensive  in  time,  library  materials  and  facilities  —  and 
most  of  it  too  is  included  in  the  $1 ,680  figure. 


Space  Squeeze 

Talk  of  university  costs  often  turns  to  capital  facilities. 
Why  the  big  buildings  and  the  number  of  them?  The 
answer  is  that  certain  amounts  of  space  are  needed  if 
all  the  people  in  a  university  are  to  carry  on  their  work 
effectively.  Many  outsiders  have  the  idea  that  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  form  the  greater  part  of  uni- 
versity space  needs.  Actually  they  make  up  only  about 
20.1  per  cent  of  what  is  necessary.  Large  amounts  of 
space  are  needed  for  other  special  work  rooms;  for 
faculty  offices;  for  library  stacks  and  reading  areas;  and 
some  for  talk,  interviews,  recreation  and  eating. 

At  Carleton  last  year  we  had  about  130  net  usable 
square  feet  of  space  per  full-time  equivalent  student. 


Some  may  imagine  a  student  sitting  in  a  seat  with  an 
area  of  10  x  13  square  feet  around  him;  but  in  fact,  of 
course,  the  130  square  feet  per  student  provides  for  all 
the  needs  mentioned  above,  together  with  many  others 
such  as  administrative  and  business  offices,  student 
residences,  rooms,  maintenance  shops,  and  so  on.  At 
Carleton  things  can  be  fitted  in  at  all  only  because  a 
large  proportion  of  our  part-time  students  are  here  in  the 
evenings  so  that  many  facilities  are  used  for  some  16 
hours  a  day  with  a  corresponding  effectiveness  in  the 
use  of  space  far  greater  than  in  most  public  and  private 
organizations. 


The  Real  Question 

Some  critics  assume  that  university  costs  are  rising 
more  rapidly  than  warranted.  It  is  true  that  total  expendi- 
tures of  Ontario  universities'  total  public  operating 
grants  to  them  have  been  continuing  to  climb  quite 
steeply.  But  the  major  part  of  the  increase  has  come 
from  larger  numbers  of  students,  not  from  higher  costs 
per  student.  Indeed  the  remarkable  thing  about  univer- 
sity unit  costs  is  how  little  they  are  going  up. 

For  1970-71  the  increase  in  the  basic  income  unit  to 
cover  operating  costs  was  5.5  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1971-72  it  will  be  4.8  per  cent;  for  1972-73 
we  already  know  it  will  be  only  2  per  cent,  along  with 
some  small  additional  adjustments  and  a  fairly  new  meth- 
od of  calculating  the  equivalents  of  part-time  students 
for  income  purposes.  Since  costs  to  the  university  in 
salaries  and  goods  and  services  are  rising  substantially 
more,  the  net  result  is  an  actual  reduction  in  the  re- 
sources per  student  unit  in  terms  of  the  1 969  dollars. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  increasing  total  public  expen- 
diture on  universities  is  the  Ontario  Government's  open- 
door  policy  —  the  policy  that  there  should  be  a  place  in 
a  university  of  the  province  for  every  qualified  student 
applying.  The  resulting  constantly  mounting  numbers, 
mounting  substantially  in  projection  for  a  further  num- 
ber of  years  at  least,  should  be  the  real  cause  of  concern 
to  those  worried  about  the  demands  of  university  financ- 
ing on  the  public  purse. 


Why  Not? 

Sudden  experts  on  university  affairs  have  been  cropping 
up  in  many  quarters  propounding  prescriptions  to  re- 
duce university  costs.  These  are  some  of  their  typical 
remedies: 

1 .  Cut  out  small  classes 

Doing  this  would  eliminate  chances  for  students  to  study 
intensively  in  important  fields  of  human  knowledge, 
especially  at  advanced  levels.  The  account  above  in- 
dicates that  the  average  class  size  at  Carleton  is  decid- 
edly high  and  the  chief  problem  from  the  learning  point 
of  view  is  large  classes. 

2.  Increase  student:faculty  ratios 

The  Carleton  ratio  is  already  high  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous range  of  work  in  teaching,  learning  and  research 
that  has  to  go  on  in  the  university. 

3.  Increase  faculty  teaching  loads 

There  is  some  room  for  consideration  and  possibly  some 
modification  in  this  area,  although  it  is  plain  that  a  major 
increase  in  teaching  assignments  would  cut  seriously 
into  faculty  study  and  research  time,  and  before  long 
tend  to  reduce  the  intellectual  quality  of  a  university. 

4.  Eliminate  duplication  of  programs  in  different  uni- 
versities 

In  a  few  areas  this  may  be  possible  and  desirable;  and 
there  is  room  for  more  rationalization  and  cooperation 
between  universities  in  a  number  of  fields.  But  the  appro- 
priate areas  are  far  fewer  than  is  widely  believed.  When 
there  is  exceptionally  low  use  of  resources  in  a  field  in 
one  or  more  universities  then  there  is  a  case  for  drop- 
ping or  amalgamating  activities.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sary loss  if  two  universities  are  working  in  the  same 
particular  fields  if  the  related  resources  in  each  are 
being  well  used  in  both  universities.  In  such  a  case  con- 
centration in  one  university  usually  would  still  mean  the 
same  total  resources  have  to  be  applied  to  achieve  the 
same  results,  even  though  geographically  concentrated, 
and  there  would  be  a  very  substantial  loss  of  opportu- 
nities for  students  in  the  university  that  had  given  up 
their  work.  As  in  business  and  government,  consolida- 
tion does  not  necessarily  improve  efficiency  in  the 
university. 

5.  Year-round  operation 

Last  summer  there  were  4,800  students  at  Carleton  in 


the  Summer  Session,  which  was  an  especially  econom- 
ical operation.  A  full  summer  term  on  a  regular  basis, 
with  the  faculty  members  taking  courses  as  part  of  their 
regular  teaching  assignments,  would  be  for  many  rea- 
sons far  more  expensive  in  operating  costs. 


System  Size  and  Total  Cost 

Admittedly  movement  in  the  direction  of  some  of  these 
proposals  could  produce  some  savings.  In  fact,  with 
units  of  cost  rising  faster  than  units  of  income,  universi- 
ties are  already  being  compelled  to  make  more  effective 
and  economical  use  of  their  resources  in  real  terms. 
And  it  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that  universities,  par- 
ticularly after  a  period  of  frantic  expansion,  are  the 
perfect  model  of  the  absolute  optimum  in  allocation  of 
resources.  But  any  major  forced  reduction  in  operating 
costs  per  student  would  be  bound  to  reduce  seriously 
the  quality  of  opportunities  for  learning  —  and  there- 
fore to  bring  down  the  real  "output"  of  the  university. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  increases  in  expenditures  per 
student  are  being  contained  within  amounts  less  than 
inflationary  increases  in  the  economy.  The  increases  in 
the  cost  of  the  system  as  a  whole  will  depend  on  num- 
bers of  students  in  the  system,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  Typically  in  1970-71  at  Carleton  total 
operating  expenditures  rose  nearly  17  per  cent  because 
of  higher  student  numbers;  and  under  six  per  cent  be- 
cause of  higher  per  student  costs.  The  university  has 
been  planning  to  increase  enrolment  on  a  limited  scale 
for  several  years  ahead  in  order  to  take  a  fair  share  in 
meeting  rising  demands  for  places  which  result  from 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the 
system  for  every  qualified  applicant. 

If  those  responsible  feel  they  must  restrict  the  propor- 
tion of  public  tax  money  going  to  universities  then  they 
must  be  ready  to  face  limitations  on  the  growth  of  the 
system  and  to  consider  different  admission  policies,  and 
the  system  as  a  whole  will  put  some  restraints  on  grow- 
ing numbers. 


The  Year  in  Retrospect 

At  Carleton,  1970-71  was  not  a  year  of  striking  changes 
or  of  great  excitement,  but  it  was  one  of  substantial 
development  and  heightened  activity  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

Overall  first  year  registration  was  up  by  8.5  per  cent, 
much  less  than  the  heavy  increase  in  1969-70.  Total 
full-time  enrolment  rose  by  15.8  per  cent  to  8,271  be- 
cause of  the  large  surge  of  freshmen  the  previous  year. 

Part-time  enrolment  in  degree  credit  courses  was  up 
13.7  per  cent  to  5,730;  Summer  School  registrations  were 
up  a  remarkable  23  per  cent  to  4,814.  Extension  course 
registrations  were  1,134. 

Full-time  faculty  active  on  the  campus  increased  to 
488.  Altogether  the  total  full-time  staff  of  the  university 
was  1 ,600.  It  is  interesting  that  counting  all  full-  and  part- 
time  staff  members;  full-  and  part-time  students;  and 
others  working  on  the  campus  for  companies  providing 
services  under  contract  altogether  some  17,000  people 
spent  at  least  part  of  their  working  week,  during  the 
regular  academic  year,  on  one  of  the  Carleton  cam- 
puses, a  number  equal  to  5.7  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  on  the  Rideau  River  Campus  once 
again  had  to  absorb  the  largest  part  of  the  increased 
enrolment  with  a  growth  rate  of  1 9.8  per  cent.  Continuing 
the  pattern  of  recent  years  social  science  departments 
in  Division  II  experienced  particularly  heavy  increases 
in  the  course  enrolments.  Student  numbers,  however, 
tended  also  to  increase  in  large  established  depart- 
ments in  Division  I  and  in  more  newly  developing  de- 
partments such  as  Religion,  Art  History  and  Music. 
Journalism,  which  is  now  a  four-year  honours  course, 
with  special  admission  standards  requiring  65  per  cent 
high  school  leaving  average  from  applicants,  continued 
to  attract  an  increasing  number  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  Canada.  Commerce,  with  similarly  high  admis- 
sion requirements,  had  about  the  same  enrolment  as 
the  previous  year. 

In  spite  of  much  public  talk  about  the  dropping  inter- 
est in  the  sciences  the  Faculty  of  Science  enrolment 
grew  by  about  nine  per  cent  during  the  year.  The  Faculty 
worked  out,  and  obtained  approval  for,  a  new  general 
science  program  which  should  meet  the  needs  of  many 


present  day  students  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  a 
particular  scientific  field  but  want  a  more  broad  founda- 
tion which  includes  studies  in  areas  outside  the  pure 
sciences  themselves. 

Total  Faculty  of  Engineering  enrolment  went  up  by  a 
significant  18  per  cent.  Engineering  also  attracted  more 
participants  in  computer  courses  which  it  offers  to  stu- 
dents in  other  faculties.  A  considerable  amount  of  plan- 
ning went  into  an  important  new  course  on  Technology, 
Society  and  Environment  that  is  expected  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  people  in  different  parts  of  the  university. 

In  the  summer  the  School  of  Architecture  was  again 
besieged  by  applicants  eager  to  enter  its  first  year  but 
was  able  to  accept  only  a  fraction  of  them.  As  it  was, 
its  first  year  enrolment  of  66  put  a  strain  on  available 
space  and  resources.  With  three  years  of  its  program  in 
operation  the  School  was  proving  to  be  a  lively  element 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest  from  other  parts 
of  the  university  in  its  approaches  to  teaching  and 
learning. 

Enrolment  in  the  St.  Patrick's  College  division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  was  down  a  little  from  the  year  before 
because  more  selective  admission  procedures  were 
applied;  but  by  the  Spring  there  were  already  indica- 
tions of  a  strong  demand  for  places  in  1971-72.  During 
the  year  the  College  further  developed  its  somewhat 
distinctive  general  B.A.  program  with  the  continued 
development  of  its  interdisciplinary  course  "Social 
Issues"  and  with  the  addition  of  another  interdisciplinary 
course  "Three  Christian  Thinkers." 

As  well,  during  the  year  planning  was  completed  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Unified  Liberal  Arts  Program, 
which  is  intended  to  provide  students  with  a  compre- 
hensive outlook  not  confined  to  that  of  a  particular 
discipline.  New  courses  and  programs  were  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  if  successful  in  1971-72  the  program 
will  be  adopted  as  a  three  year  program  providing  eight 
credits  of  15  needed  for  general  B.A.  studies. 


Academic  Administration 

In  the  Fall  Dean  Gordon  Merrill,  who  had  led  Division  II 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  through  five  years  of  strenuous 
expansion,  decided  that  he  wished  at  the  end  of  the 


year  to  return  full-time  to  his  research  and  teaching  in 
his  own  field  of  Geography.  In  late  June  he  left  for  a 
sabbatical  year  of  study,  carrying  with  him  very  warm 
appreciation  of  a  great  many  of  the  faculty  in  the  Divi- 
sion and  throughout  the  university.  After  consultation 
with  a  Committee  elected  by  the  faculty  members  of  the 
Division  and  also  with  individual  members  Professor 
Russell  A.  Wendt,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Merrill  as  head 
of  the  Division.  At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  both 
Professor  A.  Trevor  Tolley,  Director  of  Division  I  and 
Professor  Wendt  held  the  title  of  Associate  Dean,  each 
with  academic  administrative  responsibilities  for  a  very 
large  Division.  The  question  of  titles  was  under  consi- 
deration as  the  new  academic  year  began. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  J.  J.  Kelly,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
College,  made  a  similar  move  to  return  to  full  academic 
work  in  his  field  of  French  literature.  He  had  been  Dean 
of  the  College  since  its  integration  with  Carleton  in  1967 
and  its  Rector  for  eight  years  before  that.  During  these 
years  he  had  gained  not  only  the  affection  and  respect 
of  students  and  faculty  members  of  the  College  but  also 
the  appreciation  of  many  at  the  university  for  his  wise 
and  understanding  dealing  with  many  questions  of  the 
integration.  After  the  usual  processes  of  consultation 
Dr.  Derek  W.  Sida,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics on  the  Rideau  River  Campus,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  Dean  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

After  22  years  as  founder  and  Director  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  which  also  became  part  of  Carleton  in 
1967,  Professor  Swithun  Bowers  decided  to  retire  as 
Director,  although  continuing  as  a  Professor.  In  June 
graduates  of  the  School  from  near  and  far  parts  of 
Canada,  many  of  them  now  prominent  in  social  work  of 
their  area,  came  together  in  Ottawa  to  honour  Dr. 
Bowers.  The  difficult  problem  of  succession  was  settled, 
following  long  and  careful  work  by  a  search  committee, 
with  the  appointment  of  Shaun  G.  McC.  Govenlock,  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Happily  Professor  James  M.  Gripton  remains  as  Assis- 
tant Director. 

In  February,  the  University  felt  a  great  sense  of  loss 
with  the  death  of  Professor  R.O.  MacFarlane,  who  had 
directed  Carleton's  School  of  Public  Administration 
since  it  was  established  in  1953.  His  influence  was 


keenly  felt  as  the  School  developed  one  of  the  leading 
public  administration  programs  in  Canada. 


Libraries 

Library  collections  and  services  continued  to  progress 
healthily  in  1970-71.  Just  over  100,000  catalogued  items 
were  added  to  university  holdings.  Of  these  90,000  were 
volumes,  or  the  equivalent,  indicating  a  rate  of  acquisi- 
tion of  actual  books  of  some  22  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
vious year.  At  June  30th  the  total  collection  stood  at 
678,614  items,  of  which  524,414  were  volumes,  and 
154,200  microfilms,  records,  music  pieces,  etc.  Current 
subscriptions  had  risen  to  10,718. 

Acquisitions  and  costs  benefited  by  a  number  of 
"dealer  selection  orders"  placed  for  books  published  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
some  European  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  retrospective  orders  for  second  hand  and  pre-1970 
books  grew  substantially  under  the  direction  of  the 
Collections  Librarian. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Briggs,  the  Librarian,  reports  satisfactory 
results  from  a  new  divisional  organization  of  the  Max- 
well MacOdrum  Library  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  public  service  points.  During  the  year 
studies  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  computer  based  circulation  system.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  future  such  a  system  will  relieve  both  bor- 
rowers and  circulation  staff  of  time  consuming  and  un- 
productive work.  The  library  circulation  system  is  one 
area  in  which  automation  could  be  an  effective  and 
economic  aid  in  library  operations. 


Buildings 

A  new  dimension  was  added  to  the  amenities  of  the 
university  in  September  when  the  long  hoped  for  Uni- 
versity Centre  was  opened  to  the  accompaniment  of 
words  from  Dr.  R.  Buckminster  Fuller.  During  the  year 
many  students  found  that  the  Centre  provided  opportu- 
nities for  much  more  variety  and  interest  in  their  campus 
life;  faculty  and  other  staff  members  also  benefited. 
Those  working  in  the  Centre  found  that  learning  had  to 


go  on  just  as  it  does  in  classrooms. 

The  summer  of  1970  saw  the  structure  of  the  new  Arts  I 
Tower  climb  practically  a  storey  a  week  to  its  twenty- 
two  floor  height.  Thanks  to  excellent  construction  pro- 
cedures the  whole  building  was  ready  for  occupancy 
right  on  schedule  in  June,  just  18  months  after  the  first 
excavation  had  been  done.  The  faculty  members  mov- 
ing into  their  new  offices  could  not  contain  their  delight 
at  the  views  they  discovered  from  their  windows. 

The  Architecture  building  project  ran  into  painful  cost 
problems  resulting  from  the  rigorous  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Provincial  formula  for  financing  capital 
construction.  After  modification  of  plans  however,  a 
contract  was  finally  awarded  at  a  suitable  price  and 
construction  began  with  the  object  of  having  the  build- 
ing ready  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 

Active  discussions  and  studies  went  on  during  the  year 
about  other  projects,  the  priorities  of  which  had  already 
been  determined.  These  included  a  large  addition  to  the 
Maxwell  MacOdrum  Library;  an  addition  to  the  main- 
tenance building;  a  media  center  for  television  and 
related  activities;  a  practice  theatre;  and  an  art  gallery 
and  bookstore.  Possible  locations  for  the  last  three  led 
to  particularly  lively  discussions.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
it  had  been  determined  by  a  long  process  of  deliberation 
with  much  public  discussion,  that  the  Practice  Theatre 
would  go  in  the  area  between  Paterson  Hall  and  the 
Physics  Building;  the  Art  Gallery  and  Bookstore  under 
the  main  quadrangle. 


Finances 

The  operating  budget  for  1970-71  had  had  to  be  tight. 
But  with  the  help  of  some  modest  extra  income  related 
to  unexpectedly  high  enrolments  of  Summer  and  part- 
time  students  and  an  increase  in  students  carrying  high- 
er formula  weight,  it  was  possible  to  meet  some  unex- 
pected expenditures  during  the  year  and  also  end  up 
with  total  expenditure  and  revenue  practically  in  bal- 
ance. As  explained  earlier  in  the  report  budgetary  work 
that  went  on  for  1971-72  had  had  to  be  even  more  lim- 
iting. In  the  months  ahead  we  face  en  extremely  difficult 
task  of  establishing  a  budget  for  1972-73,  with  increases 


in  unit  rate  decidedly  less  than  the  inevitable  salary  and 
other  increases. 
On  the  capital  side  the  stringent  revisions  of  the  for- 
mula for  such  finance  mean  not  only  extremely  careful 
watching  of  building  costs  but  also  intense  compression 
of  space  allocation. 


Generosity 

Carleton  is  enormously  fortunate  for  the  private  support 
it  receives  from  so  many  individuals  and  companies  both 
in  Ottawa  and  across  Canada.  These  private  gifts  are 
immeasurably  important  to  our  growth  and  during  the 
last  year  we  received  gifts  and  bequests  totalling 
$406,889. 

We  continue  to  search  for  private  aid  both  for  our 
Building  Fund,  special  Faculty  Programs,  Scholarships 
and  Bequests  and  the  multitude  of  other  needs  for  es- 
sential seed-money  in  our  development. 


Convocations 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  1,801  degrees,  diplomas,  and 
certificates  were  awarded  at  the  University's  four  con- 
vocation ceremonies,  and  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  four  distinguished  men,  three  Canadian  univer- 
sity professors  and  the  Chairman  of  the  British  Council. 
At  the  fall  convocation,  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  was  conferred  upon  Lord  Fulton  of  the 
British  Council,  and  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Literature, 
honoris  causa,  to  J.  Percy  Smith,  Vice-President  (Aca- 
demic) of  the  University  of  Guelph. 

In  May,  Robert  Alexander  MacKay,  who  has  been  a 
Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Carleton  since 
1961  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  honoris 
causa,  and  delivered  the  afternoon  convocation  address. 
During  the  morning  ceremony  Professor  B.  Etkin  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  who  addressed  graduates  at  that 
ceremony,  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Engi- 
neering degree. 


Board  of  Governors 


The  Board  of  Governors  was  fortunate  this  year  to  enlist 
to  its  service  new  members  in  the  persons  of  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  B.  Laskin;  Dr.  S.  Ostry;  Mr.  R.  J.  Neill;  Dean 
H.  H.  J.  Nesbitt,  nominee  of  the  Senate;  and  Mr.  C.  G. 
Watt,  nominee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  the  Board  learned  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  its  members, 
Mr.  A.  Andras,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Canadian 


Labour  Congress,  who  in  his  short  time  on  the  Board 
added  new  perspectives  and  fresh  insights  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  rapidly  growing  university. 
This  year  Mr.  V.  S.  Castledine  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  had  been  members  of  the  Board  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  who  actively  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  university,  came  to  the  end  of 
their  terms  as  members  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  the  Board  accepted  the  resigna- 
tions of  Mr.  P.  Juneau,  Dr.  J.  S.  Boggs,  and  Professor 
H.  A.  MacDougall. 


A.  D.  Dunton 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 


Carleton  University  (Incorporated  without  share  capital  under  the  laws  of  Ontario) 

Balance  Sheet 

Year  ended  June  30, 1971  (with  comparative  figures  at  June  30,  1970) 

Assets 


1971 

1970 

Current  funds 

Cash 

Temporary  investments 

Accounts  receivable 

Bookstore  inventory,  at  cost 

Prepaid  expenses  and  supplies 

Faculty  mortgages  receivable 

Receivable  from  endowment  and  plant  funds 

$  5,809 
2,200,000 
484,885 
316,591 
251,479 
403,604 
1,058,654 

$  4,917 
975,000 
521,385 
256,785 
145,809 
299,862 
2,216,374 

Deferred  net  loss  on  ancillary  enterprises 
Deficit 

4,721,022 
24,625 

4,420,132 
33,116 

$4,745,647 

$  4,453,248 

Endowment  funds 

Investments,  (quoted  market  value  1971,  $1,220,178;  1970,  $984,989) 
Accrued  interest  on  investments 
Other  investments,  at  par  value 
Receivable  from  trustee 

$  1,147,269 
11,354 
300,000 
5,027 

$  1,073,657 
10,795 
300,000 
15,442 

$  1,463,650 

$  1,399,894 

Plant  funds 

Mortgage  receivable 

Property,  plant  and  equipment,  at  cost 

$  3,210 
83,185,837 

$  4,280 
73,960,753 

$83,189,047 

$73,965,033 

Loan  funds 

Cash 

$  1,410 

$  2,402 

Loans  receivable 

95,368 

131,874 

Investments  (quoted  market  value  1971,  $171,377;  1970,  $118,933) 

150,957 

113,779 

Receivable  from  current  funds 

11,596 

9,226 

$  259,331 

$  257,281 

Liabilities 


1971 

1970 

Current  liabilities 

Bank  advances 

$  654,419 

$  324,898 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

2,214,943 

2,356,803 

Unexpended  specific  research  grants 

676,209 

774,324 

Deferred  academic  fees 

383,917 

315,641 

Student  funds  held  in  trust 

17,597 

61,107 

Deposits  on  residence  accommodation 

57,991 

63,280 

Specific  purpose  funds 

727,110 

524,480 

Payable  to  loan  funds 

11,596 

9,226 

4,743,782 

4,429,759 

Deferred  net  income  on  ancillary  enterprises 

23,489 

Surplus 

1,865 

$  4,745,647 

$  4,453,248 

Endowment  funds 

Payable  to  current  funds 

$  23,520 

$  24,792 

Net  profit  on  sale  of  securities 

16,182 

16,395 

Endowment  funds  equity 

1,423,948 

1,358,707 

$  1,463,650 

$  1,399,894 

Plant  funds 

Mortgages  payable 

$  5,448,072 

$  5,471,131 

Debentures  payable 

47,058,357 

40,100,322 

Student  funds  held  in  trust  —  University  Centre 

3,196 

61,397 

Payable  to  current  funds 

1,035,134 

2,191,582 

Plant  funds  equity 

29,644,288 

26,140,601 

$83,189,047 

$73,965,033 

Loan  funds 

Loan  funds  equity 

$  259,331 

$  257,281 

$  259,331 

$  257,281 

A.B.  Larose,  Bursar      J.K.  Kettles,  Director  of  Finance 


Carleton  University 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  and  Surplus 

Year  ended  June  30, 1971  (with  comparative  figures  for  1970) 


1971 

1970 

Income 

Operating 

Student  academic  fees 

Government  grant  for  general  purposes 

Miscellaneous 

$  5,334,384 
18,183,710 
125,207 

$  4,547,024 
14,574,084 
107,815 

Other 

Government  grant  for  interest  on  debentures 
Sponsored  or  assisted  research  funds 
Government  grant  for  municipal  taxes 
Endowment  and  other  investment  income 

$23,643,301 

$  2,499,015 
1 ,534,494 
192,625 
292,274 

$19,228,923 

$  2,189,067 
1,663,661 
89,225 
280,927 

$28,161,709 

$23,451,803 

Expenditure 

Operating 
Academic 
Library 

Administration 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  property 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary 

$15,684,613 
2,414,727 
1,703,769 
2,804,842 
629,816 
370,553 

$12,752,058 
2,040,206 
1,425,908 
2,165,142 
535,523 
295,282 

Other 

Interest  on  debentures 

Sponsored  or  assisted  research  funds 

Municipal  taxes 

Transfer  to  specific  purpose  funds 

$23,608,320 

$  2,499,015 
1,534,494 
192,625 
292,274 

$19,214,119 

$  2,189,067 
1,663,661 
89,225 
280,927 

$28,126,728 

$23,436,999 

Excess  of  income  over  expenditure  for  the  year 

$  34,981 

$  14,804 

Deficit  at  beginning  of  year 

33,116 

47,920 

Surplus  (deficit)  at  end  of  year 

$  1,865 

$  (33,116) 

Benefactions  Received 


Special  Purpose  Gifts 

Building  and  Development  Campaigns 
Dept.  of  Geology,  Special  Grant  for 

Electronic  Microprobe 
Dept.  of  Psychology,  Special  Grant  for 

Child  Psychology  Film 


Endowment  Gifts 


Unrestricted  Gifts 


$145,930        Samuel  J.  Duncan  Estate  59,941 

Faculty  of  Engineering  Fund  1,262 

9,000        The  David  and  Rachel  Epstein  Foundation  19,296 

Friends  of  Carleton  10,400 

21,000        Francis  C.  C.  Lynch  Estate  18,413 
Women's  Committee  of  Ottawa,  Philharmonic 

Orchestra  10,818 


Victor  S.  Castledine 


5,300 


Gifts  for  Student  Aid 


Scholarships 

Bursaries 

Alcan  Scholarship 

$  800 

Altrusa  Club  of  Ottawa 

100 

Army,  Navy  &  Air  Force  Veterans  in  Canada 

Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Veterans  Ottawa  Unit 

300 

(Ottawa  Unit)  Centennial  Scholarships 

500 

Arts  Undergraduate  Society  Bursary  Fund 

400 

Watson  J.  Balharrie  Scholarship 

200 

ATA  Trucking  Industry  Educational  Foundation 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 

4,500 

Bursary  Fund 

1,700 

Blok-Lok  Limited  —  Architecture 

250 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation  Bursary  Fund 

5,000 

Victor  S.  Castledine  Scholarship 

500 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation 

2,250 

Clendinnen  Scholarship  in  Biology 

100 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority 

250 

Lord  Dundonald  Chapter  (I.O.D.E.) 

150 

Birks  Family  Foundation 

700 

William  "Bill"  Dumsday  Memorial 

250 

Gretta  Boyd  Memorial  Bursary 

100 

Engineering  Institute  of  Canada 

300 

Carleton  University  Maintenance  Staff 

100 

Gerber  Baby  Food 

400 

Corporation  House  Limited  Bursary 

250 

International  Nickel  Company 

5,400 

Countess  of  Ashburnham  Chapter  (I.O.D.E.) 

Dr.  Harry  Katznelson  Memorial 

100 

Bursary 

100 

The  Leonard  Foundation 

2,450 

Doran  Bursary  in  Engineering 

250 

Chalmers  Jack  Mackenzie 

500 

Engineers'  Wives  Association 

400 

Maclean-Hunter  Publishing  Award  in  Journalism 

1,000 
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Falkland  Chapter  (I.O.D.E.) 

100 

Roderick  C.  McDonald  Memorial 

300 

C.  A.  Fitzsimmons  and  Company  Limited  Bursary 

150 

Dr.  Frederick  William  Charles  Mohr 

10,000 

Mary  C.  Grant  Bursary  (Laurentian  Chapter) 

National  Press  Club  of  Canada  Scholarship 

(I.O.D.E.) 

500 

in  Journalism 

541 

The  Gyro  Club 

500 

Oblate  Fathers 

4,000 

Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 

500 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 

1,200 

IBM-Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursaries 

1,500 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  Scholarship  in  Journalism 

150 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Aurora  Lodge  N.  53  Bursary 

100 

Professional  Engineers  Foundation  for  Education 

750 

Lions  Club  of  Ottawa  (South)  Incorporated 

400 

The  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of 

Litton  Systems  (Canada)  Limited  Bursaries 

300 

Ontario 

500 

M.  Loeb  Limited  —  I.G.A.  Bursaries 

2,500 

James  H.  Rattray  Memorial 

500 

Caro  Murray  Bursary  (Earnscliffe  Chapter) 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship  in  Journalism 

535 

(I.O.D.E.) 

250 

Regent  Vending  Machines  Limited 

200 

National  Printers  Limited 

250 

Regent  Vending  Machines  Limited  Centennial 

150 

John  S.  Nelson  Bursary 

600 

Riddell,  Stead  &  Company 

500 

John  T.  O'Manique 

480 

Thomson  Award  for  Reporting 

300 

James  H.  Rattray  Memorial 

500 

William  Teron  Scholarship  in  Architecture 

1 ,200 

South  Ottawa  Kiwanis  Club 

bUU 

Thorne,  Gunn,  Helliwell  &  Christenson 

700 

South  Ottawa  Kiwanis  Club  —  Ladies  Auxiliary 

100 

Touche,  Ross  &  Company 

250 

Steel  Company  of  Canada  Limited 

2,000 

University  Women's  Club  of  Ottawa 

500 

Shawinigan  Chapter  (I.O.D.E.) 

125 

James  E.  Whenham 

200 

Wild  of  Canada  Limited 

250 

Xerox  of  Canada  Ltd.  Scholarship 

1,000 

Prizes 


Mrs.  George  S.  Abbott  Memorial  Prize 

in  Law 

Subscription 

American  Society  for  Metals  Prize  in 

Engineering 

or 

B'nai  B'rith  Awards 

^  on 
lUU 

Brais,  Frigon,  Hanley,  Brett  &  Minty 

engineering  rrize 

I  ou 

Brais,  Frigon,  Hanley,  Brett  &  Minty 

School  of  Architecture  Prize 

1  bU 
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Metallurgy  (Ottawa  Branch)  Prize 

150 

Chemical  Institute  of  Canada 

25 

Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Company  Prize 

100 

Wilfrid  Eggleston  Prize  in  Journalism 

150 

Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  Prizes 

300 

V.  A.  Ewing  Memorial  Prize 

100 

Faculty  Club  Prize 

50 

Lilian  i.  rouna  rrize  Tor  roeiry 

Anne  Smith  Freedman  Memorial  Prize 

bU 

International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada 

Limited  Award  in  Journalism 

Typewriter 

jou r i idi loii i  wining  oiyie  dooiv  rrize 

Alan  Larocque  Prize  in  Mathematics 

I  b 

Ul.  n.  KJ.  IVIdC/rdlldllc  IVICIIIUildl  DOUI\ 

Prize  Award 

iNaiionai  uouncn  ot  jewisn  women  Awara 

in  History 

1  nn 
1 UU 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  Award 

in  Psychology 

1  nn 

Roodman  Book  Prize 

25 

Saga  Residence  Award 

440 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Award 

Subscription 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  Foundation  Inc. 

500 

The  Audrey  Stankiewicz  Design  Award 

500 

Wild  of  Canada  Limited               Drawing  Instruments 

Student  Aid  from  Endowment  Funds 


Scholarships 

Bursaries 

Charles  Anthony  Blundell  Betts  Memorial 

R.  A.  Beamish 

250 

Scholarship  in  Physics 

$  450 

Nathan  Braham  Bursary 

250 

Donald  William  Buchanan  Scholarship 

450 

Maurice  Frederick  and 

D.  Roy  Campbell 

500 

Edward  Godfrey  Carty  Bursary 

600 

Naomi  Cook  Scholarship 

250 

I.O. D.E.  Philemon  Wright  Chapter 

75 

Jennie  Shibley  Cramm 

200 

Isabella  Ellen  Taylor  Memorial  Bursary 

1,000 

W.  H.  Cramm  Scholarship 

200 

Ottawa  Citizen  War  Services  Committee 

125 

Dobbie  Regional  Entrance  Scholarship 

2,800 

Ottawa  Superfluity  Shop  Bursaries 

300 

Duchess  of  Connaught  (Laurentian  Chapter) 

The  Phillips  Bursary 

200 

(I.O.  D.E.) 

350 

J.  Lansing  Rudd  Bursary 

225 

Blair  Fraser  Memorial  Award 

125 

Abraham  and  Mary  Shaffer  Bursary 

500 

Jacob  Freedman  Scholarships 

1,000 

Ormond  M.  Stitt  Bursary 

1,400 

Mildred  Susan  Henry  Scholarship 

100 

Honourable  Cairine  Wilson 

200 

C.  V.  Hotson  Memorial 

100 

Gavin  Scott  Macfarlane  Memorial 

200 

Ottawa  Woman's  Club 

225 

Prizes 

Ottawa  Women's  Canadian  Club  War  Memorial 

100 

J.  Lansing  Rudd  Scholarship 

300 

Dr.  M.  Ralph  Berke  Prize  in  Chemistry 

25 

Mercy  Neil  Southam  Entrance 

1,500 

Lynda  Gail  Malin  Memorial  Award 

300 

Irene  Gertrude  Stitt  Scholarship 

1,400 

D.  F.  McKechnie  Prize  in  Accounting 

Book  Prize 

L.  N.  Wadlin  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 

225 

Wilgar  Memorial  Prize  in  English 

Book 

Prize 

Hume  Wrong  Scholarship 

225 

Lawrence  Segal  Memorial  Fund 

Book 

Prize 

Kenneth  R.  Wilson  Memorial  Award 

300 

Report  of  the  Registrar  for  1970-1971 


(With  comparisons  1969-70) 


Full-time  enrolment 
Part-time  enrolment 
Summer  School  enrolment 


Full-time  Enrolment  by  Faculty 

Architecture 
Arts 
Science 
Engineering 
Social  Work 
Not  Applicable 


Degrees,  Diplomas,  and  Certificates  Awarded,  November 


8,271 
5,730 
4,814 


141 

6,064 
1,161 
714 
94 
97 


(7,139) 
(5,037) 
(3,917) 


(86) 
(5,260) 
(1,066) 
(605) 
(100) 
(22) 


Sex  of  Full-time  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students 


Undergraduate 
Graduate 


Male 
4,857 
483 


Female 
2,778 
153 


5,340    (4,698)    2,931  (2,441) 


7970,  and  May  1971  (Rideau  River 

and  St. 

Patrick's 

Campus  combined) 

First  Degrees 

□acneior  ot  Arts 

byu 

(786) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Hons) 

221 

(171) 

Bachelor  of  Commerce** 

49 

(26) 

Bachelor  of  Engineering 

104 

(64) 

Bachelor  of  Journalism*** 

47 

(34) 

Bachelor  of  Science 

119 

(90) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Hons) 

72 

(66) 

1,502 

(1,237) 

Postgraduate  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

loo 

(112) 

Master  of  Engineering 

32 

(23) 

Master  of  Science 

30 

(32) 

Master  of  Social  Work**** 

3 

(43) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

16 

(12) 

246 

(222) 

Diploma  in  Public  Administration 

40 

(35) 

Certificate  in  Public  Service  Studies 

13 

(16) 

Total 

1,801 

(1,510) 

'including  217  at  St.  Patrick's  Campus 
**pass  and  honours  and  7  at  St.  Patrick's  Campus 
***pass  and  honours 

***the  class  of  1971  will  graduate  in  October  1971 


J.  I.  Jackson,  Registrar 
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